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_ THE LOCAL 


ELECTIONS 


by A. L. WILLIAMS, Assistant National Agent 


HoUGH the recent Local Government 

election results show no great change 

in the representation of the parties they 

cannot be regarded by Labour folk as 
satisfactory. 


"The seats for which the elections were 
fought were those filled in the 1947 elec- 
tion, when many Labour seats were lost. 
This year’s elections gave our parties in 
the localities an opportunity of regaining 


ground, since Labour candidates were 
attacking more seats than they were 
defending. © 


There was a net gain of four seats, but 
this would have been turned into a net loss 
but for a gain of 21 seats in the District 
Council Elections and ro seats in the non- 
County Borough elections in England and 
Wales. In the County Boroughs there was 
a net loss of 21 seats and in the Scottish 
Burghs a net loss of 6 seats. 


It is true that the County Borough losses 
were exaggerated by the position in Leeds 
and Carlisle. In each of these places the 
loss of a ward meant the loss of three 
seats because of the retiral of the whole 
Council, following redistribution, but even 
so, the 1951 elections should have regis- 
tered substantial gains and not losses in 
the County Boroughs. 


In total, the result did not show any swing 
away from Labour to the Tory Party. The 
Tory gains were largely fictitious, because 
they were made at the expense of anti- 
Labour ‘independents’. It cannot be denied, 
however, that generally the Tories had 
more success in bringing their supporters 
to the poll than we did. An easy explana- 
tion is that Labour electors were apathetic, 


but this is no explanation at all for Labour 
agents and organisers. From the organiser’s 
point of view, if supporters do not vote 
it is because of the inadequacy of the 
election machinery. 


It is not by chance that gains were regis- 
tered in those places where there had been 
a concentrated effort to build up an effi- 
cient electoral organisation and that losses 
were suffered in those places where elec- 
toral organisation had been allowed to fall 
down, The days of the mass descent on 
Labour strongholds with rattles and bells 
to rouse the people to vote in the last 
hours of polling day are gone for ever. 
There are not many such wards left any- 


where. Slum clearance has resulted in the’ 


wide dispersal of Labour voters and much 
more selective methods of electioneering 
are now needed. 


Undoubtedly the Tories have developed 
a technique which is paying dividends. 
The chief feature is the marked register. 
With accurate records in an election cam- 
paign it is possible to concentrate on sup- 
porters and to arouse among them suffi- 
cient enthusiasm to vote. There are far too 
few marked registers to be consulted by 
Labour agents, with a result that in many 
places the election worker’s efforts often 
are wasted. Future electoral success, to a 
very considerable extent will depend on 
our ability to build up an efficient machine 
and this depends on proper records. 


The lesson of the recent Local Govern- 
ment elections is the lesson that has had 
to be taught to successive generations of 
Labour workers and that is that elections 
are not won at election times but in 
between elections. 
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Appointing a full-time agent is not the final answer to suc- _ 
cessful organisation in rural areas, Election results are 
the outcome of many factors, conflicting and coincidental, —__ 
_of which County organisation is only one, and the task of | 
the Tories is much easier than ours in many respects. : 


‘Briefly, a COLOSSAL Job... 


says WILFRED YOUNG, Secretary, Eastern Regional Council 


WE ALL KNow that it is no easy task 
to enrol new members in the rural 
areas and often how very difficult it is 
to keep them.. ; 
Party Linchpins 

It may not be difficult to persuade some- 
one to give a shilling to the funds; but that 
is a different thing from enrolling and 
holding a new member. 

However, despite the difficulties a num- 
ber of constituency Labour parties in 
rural parts have over 2,000 individual 
members to their credit, splendid testi- 
mony to the hard and devoted work of 
those members who go out in all winds 
and weathers, canvassing and collecting. 
The canvasser and the collector are the 
linchpins of our Party. 

Membership can be increased in the 
rural parishes, but only as the result of 
practical and continuous activity. 

What, however, of organisation in the 
rural areas? This is a terrific problem. 
Many county constituencies comprise 
more than 100 villages, but the Party 
Agent may only have a score of village 
Parties in existence. Twenty units of 
political organisation in his vast constitu- 
ency ! 

He knows that effective electioneering 
depends upon his having adequate orga- 
nisation wherever there is a polling station, 
His task is to create organisation in each 
of the villages in his domain. 

And having formed his village party he 
must ‘nurse’ it. He must do this himself 
or get some other willing and competent 
person to help him. Effective contact 
must be maintained or his precious little 
organisation will dry up and wither away. 
This gives some idea of the Herculean 
task which the Agent in the rural con- 
stituency undertakes. 

On the other hand our political enemy 
holds a very strong position in the county. 
constituency. His means of communica- 
tion are as good as those in the town. 


The telephone and the motor car put him, 
and keep him, in constant touch with his 
confederates, whereas the ordinary worker 
is at a serious disadvantage when com- 
pared with his brother in the town. 

The facilities for association and the 
means of communication are not at his dis- 
posal in anything like the degree required 
to oppose his adversaries effectively, and 
at. all times. 

Moreover, the Tory employer of village 
labour is in a very strong psychological 
position. It is still the case that some 
workers hesitate to declare and act upon 
their political views. 

Fear may not be justified but its existence 
is a terrible fact which many an Agent 
has to reckon with. He soon comes to the 
view that the man who can think but not 
act, is not free. 

The more I reflect on all this, the more 
I wonder how we won so many seats in 
the 1945 election. 


Of course, it does not depend on organi- 
sation alone, and this had just as well be 
borne in mind by those who think that 
the appointment of a full-time Agent is 
the solution to the rural problems. 


Such an appointment is a necessary 
beginning, but by no means the end. It 
would be greatly to the Party’s advantage 
if more members regarded such appoint- 
ments in this light. 


Determining Factors 


Election results are determined not only 
by the state of organisation but by the 
character of the people; by economic and 
social conditions; by legislation and 
administration; by principles and policies; 
by prejudice and impulse; and by the 
conduct of the candidate as well as by the 
calibre of the Agent. 


They are determined by such coin- 
cidental reasons which should all be taken 
into account when trying to assess the 
prospects of victory or defeat. 
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4 When a full-time agent is appointed things begin to 
happen and when willing workers are enrolled as well 
_ _ the votes do begin coming in. Without an agent, our 
“4 handicap in the rural areas is increased; with an agent 
4 trouble faces the Tory camp as we go ahead. 


... But it CAN be Done 


proves FRED PHILLIPS, Agent, Bridgwater 


RIDGWATER, do you know where it is? 

Somerset, that is where it is and from 
a Labour Party point of view, indeed from 
most points of view it has never been 
much in the forefront. 

Read on, however, because I have an 
interesting story to tell and one which 

~ should inspire other districts who also may 
never find themselves in the forefront. 

Of course even Bridgwater’s achieve- 
ments might still be unknown to the great 
big world of Organisers and Agents had I 

_ mot decided to take the Editor of Labour 
Organiser at his word and send him this 
article. 

Before the General Election in 1950 the 
Party here consisted of 77 members, 
broken up into two local parties. 

The Election changed the picture con- 
siderably. Our hurriedly built election 
machine, constituted three weeks before 
polling day, so shook the Tories that not 
until the final stages of the count did it 
become clear that they had won the seat. 

Sour grapes, I know, but had it not been 
for the intervention of an independent 
candidate at that election Bridgwater 
might quite conceivably have been won by 
Labour for the first time in history. 

After the election members began joining 
in their hundreds and the Constituency 
Party decided: ‘We must have an Agent’. 

Towards the end of last year I was 
appointed and like most new Agents in 


similar circumstances found a. terrific 
amount of work ahead of me. 

Hard Workers 

I found that the members who had 


joined were, almost to a man, new to 
Labour Party work. They were willing 
and hard workers—you will never know 
how willing—but they lacked that so 
necessary experience. 

Two predominant problems had to be 
overcome at the outset. Consolidation of 
membership and, yes, you have guessed 


correctly, finance. The consolidation prob- 
lem is still going on but the financial 
problem has been solved. 

Just what has been done can be put in a 
very few words. Before May 1950 Labour 
representation on Bridgwater Borough 
Council was three councillors and one 
alderman out of a total of 18 counciliors 
and six aldermen. In the Borough Coun- 
cil elections of that year Labour gained 
three seats. But that was only the begin- 
ning. 


Second Victory 


In February 1951 a _ by-election was 
caused by the death of an Independent. 
The seat had been held in the 1950 elec- 
tion by the Independent with 1,100 votes 
against Labour’s 550. We gained the seat 
with 946 to 764 votes. 

Now in the Borough Council elections of 
last month we have gained another two 
seats and Bridgwater has now nine Labour 
councillors and nine Independents. That, 
in a few words, is the town picture. 

But what of the villages? Not much, 
perhaps, except that they constitute a 
challenge to village parties up and down 
the country. 

I am thinking of one village in particular 
—Withycombe. That really was a ‘blue’ 
village until a bright youngster had the 
audacity to form a small Party there in 
May, 1950. Exactly one year ago, yet 
to-day Withycombe has a membership of 
110 out of a total electorate of 238. Not 
bad going. You can appreciate why people 
now know it as the ‘red’ village. 

As Norman Carr, our prospective Labour 
and Co-op candidate, said recently: 

“...the Tories would not have to 
worry about losing the seat in the next 
election, they would have to worry about 
losing their deposit.’ 

You see what I mean, and you under- 
stand just why I had to write this article 
for Labour Organiser. 
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by 
LEN SIMS 


Explaining that our primary 


concern at the moment must 
be to ensure that our election 
organisation will benefit to 
the full from recent experi- 
ences and be in first-class 
order for the day when an- 
other election comes along. 


LAst MONTH I wrote on the importance 
of preserving records and information 
obtained during the local government 


election campaign. This month I want 
to deal with ways of utilising some of that 
information. 

The campaign must have shown up a 
number of weaknesses, as well as strong 
points, and now is the time to remedy the 
defects and develop the potential strength. 

A careful review of the campaign is 
therefore necessary. ‘This should cover 
both internal organisation and external 
relations. Our primary concern at the 
moment is, of course, to ensure that our 
election organisation will benefit from its 
recent experiences and be in good order 
if another election should come along, 


First let us deal with internal matters. 
One job comes to mind immediately— 
the marking up of the Register. We have 
our list of members who assisted in 
writing up election addresses and poll 
‘cards so an approach can be made to 
those whose work was neat and tidy. Our 
aim should be to complete the marking 
as soon as possible. Other jobs depend 
upon this. 

As stated previously, I am a firm believer 
in two marked Registers—one for reten- 


LET us us 


tion in the Ward, the other as part of the 
Agent’s master Register. If a neat and 
tidy job is to be achieved, make sure that 
a specimen copy or adequate instructions 
are given to each person undertaking the 
marking. 


‘ 


While this is being done, a review of the. 


Committee Rooms and their facilities 
could be undertaken. Thought should 
be given to their staffing and to 
proximity to the polling place. 


The adequacy of polling places to meet 

the requirements of electors should also 
be given attention. It is often found that 
polling places, because of housing develop- 
ment and shifting population, are no 
longer suitable. Where this is found to 
be the case, application for other sites 
should be made to your local authority, 
When doing so, ensure that you have a 
good case. It is no good making applica- 
tion if no facilities exist. A suitable 
venue is essential and should be men- 
tioned when putting forward your request. 
Should you have a good case and the 
local authority fails or refuses to_do any- 
thing about it, then the provisions of 
Section 11 (4) of the R.P.A. 1949 can be 
invoked, This provides for not less than 
thirty electors to make representation to 
the Secretary of State for Home Affairs 
to exercise the powers conferred by this 
Section so as to meet the reasonable 
requirements of the electors. 


The Home Secretary will consider the 
petition and, if thought to be reasonable, 
direct that facilities be provided for a par- 
liamentary election, There is every reason 
to suppose that if such facilities were 
obtained for a parliamentary election the 
same would apply for local elections. 
Remember, however, the operative word is 
‘reasonable’. : 


The Removals List should be scrutinised 
and, wherever possible, contact made by 
personal call or letter. Where the 
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borough in which they have 


THESE RECORDS. 


persons concerned have moved outside 
their rural parish, urban district or 
been 
registered, it is possible to claim a postal 
vote in a Parliamentary election—while 
the current Register is in force. The 
application ~form (R.P.F.8) should be 
presented to them for filling in. 


The ‘marked Registers, having been 
completed, will show to what extent the 
canvass has been carried through. If 
targets had been set it will be easy to 


«see how many reached their goal. Should 


previous records exist it would be well 
worth while checking: to see if any trends 
were apparent—such as decreases in 
support in good areas or a drop in numbers 
actually recording their vote. Should this 
be so, efforts can be made to find out the 
reason. 


Grievances or misunderstandings should 
not be forgotten immediately the election 
is over as they have the unhappy knack 
of cropping up again. Further, to take 
action following the election shows the 
desire of the Party to serve the interests 
of the people. 


/ 


We can now turn to external matters. 


Where it has been found that canvassing 

failed to reach its target, the appropriate 
list can be consulted and those (who 
should have been previously thanked for 
their work) invited to assist in completing 
the job. 


The period immediately following the 
election is quite good for a membership 
drive. I suggest the candidate, whether 
successful or defeated, should be the 
leader of such a team. This will do much 
to overcome the feeling so often 
expressed ‘that we only see candidates 
when they want our vote’. The psycho- 
logical value of such a visit is considerable. 
When we start our membership drive it 
should be borne in mind that we are not 
only out to swell our numerical strength 


but also to increase the number of our 
active workers. ‘= 


New members, in the flush of their 
interest in joining the Party, often attend 
the first meeting. | Consideration must, , 
therefore, be given to the kind of meet- 


‘ing which will not only make new 


members appreciate the importance of the 
organisation but create a keen interest. 
This will be true not only for new mem- 
bers but many of the older ones who have 
stopped attending because meetings have 
been so dull. 


The canvass will show if there are issues 
which might be eased or developed by 
the holding of a public meeting. If so, 
the publicity should be carefully con- 
sidered. Meetings, when held, should be 
in response to demand, not just held for 
their own sake, 


The list of persons displaying window 
cards or posters will assist in giving 
publicity at the minimum of expense and 
right on the spot where the issue arises 
and the meeting is to be held. 


A check should be made of Party 
members living in areas where there are 
difficulties in collecting subscriptions or 
delivering literature. A personal call to 
enquire if they will act as street or area 
captains usually results in the job being 
undertaken. The regular collection of 
subscriptions, combined with the delivery 
of Party notices, plays a large part in 
ensuring an active and interested Party. 


It will be seen that the material obtained 
during the election campaign can be put 
to good effect. It enables us to go straight 
to the point at issue and reduces the 
element of chance. Records are based on 
actual work done. In utilising the infor- 
mation our Party activities are widened 
anda greater interest stimulated. It will 
also ensure that at the next election we 
are much better prepared. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


A. L. Williams and the Postal Vote 


DEAR SIR, 


~ I read with interest the article by A. L. 
Williams, on the ‘Lessons of the 1950 
General Election’ in the April issue of the 
Labour Organiser. It seemed to convey, 
in the paragraph dealing with the postal 
vote, the impression that Lanark was lost 
to Labour because we did not make as 
good use of the postal voting facilities as 
_ the Tories. It might be of interest there- 
fore, to readers of the Labour Organiser 
to learn what happened in Lanark. i 


As soon as the new provisions for postal 
voting had become Law, I applied to the 
R.O. for 500 of the necessary forms. He 
informed me he was issuing them only to 
individual applicants, and it was only after 
the Secretary of State for Scotland inter- 
yened that the political agents received 
them. By the time this matter was recti- 
fied the General Election was on us, and 
we were receiving our forms in batches of 
30 to 50 each morning. These had to be 
divided between 30 sub-agents. However, 
before the closing date (which, inciden- 
tally, we had extended, we had issued over 
1,000, a good number of which we dupli- 
cated ourselves. 


In the final check with the sub-agents 
before polling day it was estimated we 
had nearly 1,000 postal voters out of a 
total of 1,700 for the constituency. This 
was no rough check, as our people 
assisted in filling in the forms, and where 
necessary took them in batches of 30 and 
40 to be signed by the doctor. Each 
postal voter was also visited the day after 
the ballot papers had been posted, this 
was to make sure that the previous work 
was not lost. I am sure our sub-agents 
did a wonderful job with the postal votes, 
as each postal voter was visited at least 
twice during the campaign. The sub- 
agents had, and still have, a register of 
all the Labour Absent Voters in their 
area, and these registers were brought 
up to date only recently. 


I believe I have shown that we were fully 
aware of the importance of the postal 
vote: not one of the other six constitu- 
encies in Lanarkshire had 600 postal 
voters against Lanark’s 1,700. 

One other point, Lanark has never 
really been a Labour seat. The only 
time it has been won for Labour was in 
1923, 1929 and 1945, and each time the 


Tories had a poor organisation. Before 
the General Election of February last 
year, all our sub-agents had been 
informed that it would be necessary to 
increase the Labour vote from 17,500 in 
1945 to 20,000 in 1950.+ We fell short of 
our target by 800, and lost the election 
by 680. Lanark can and will be made 
a Labour seat, but it will only be so 
when we raise our vote to over 20,000, and 
beat the Tory Party, when its organisa- 
tion is at its best. ; 


SIMON FRASER, 
Secretary-Agent. 


MR. A. L. WILLIAMS writes: 

Lanark Constituency Labour Party is to 
be congratulated on its efforts to ex- 
ploit fully the postal vote facilities in 
the 1950 General Election. In this it 
was probably unique among Con- 
stituency Labour Parties. 


The value of the postal vote generally to 
the Tories is shown by the figures, 
The average of postal votes counted 
for each of the constituencies won by 
the Tories was almost double the aver- 
age of postal votes counted in con- 
stituencies won by Labour. 


These figures are not conclusive in every 
case, but in each of the ten constitu- 
encies listed in my review of Mr. 
Nicholas’s book the Tory majority 
was 50 per cent or less of the postal 
votes and it is. reasonable to~ assume 
that the Tories won the seats because 
of the postal vote. Even in Lanark 
where Mr. Fraser estimates the Labour 
registration of postal voters was 
nearly 1,000 as against a total of 
1,700, the actual number of valid 
postal votes was 1,563, while the Tory 
majority was only 685. 


+ + + 


New Appointments 


[RE FOLLOWING NEW Agency appoint- 
ments have been made: \ 
Mr. G. C. Thomas to Rutland and Stam- 


ford; Mr. D. Haley to Ilford South and 
Mr. J. W. Holmes to Rugby. 
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te Any Questions? 
PAT CAVANAUGH, National Agent’s Department, gives the answers _ 


N THE LAST ISSuE I briefly outlined the maximum expenditure permitted at Parliamen- 
~~ tary and Local Government Elections. It has been pointed out to me that my reply, 
by reason of its brevity, may be misleading and I am therefore amplifying it in order 
to clarify the issue. - ; 

_ The permitted expenditure must be based only on the actual number of electors 

entitled to vote at a particular election. Not on the number of entries in the register. 
_The point being that a number of entries in the register are prefixed by the letters L, C, 


R or Y and refer to electors who cannot vote at certain elections. 


L, not at Parliamentary 


Elections; C, not at County Council Elections; R, not at Rural District Elections; Y, not 
at any election before October 2nd. ines 


‘MOTION NOT CARRIED 


Q. 


A motion before our meeting received 
exactly the same number of votes in 
favour as against. The Chairman 


' declined to give a casting vote but 


_~ rescind the previous decision. 


declared the motion ‘Not Carried’. 


Surely by so doing he has in fact given 


a casting vote against the motion ? 
No... It isnot compulsory forthe 
Chairman to exercise his casting vote. 
Had. he done so and cast it against the 
motion: he would have declared it to 
have been ‘Lost’ and before the issue 
could again be debated it would be 
necessary to give notice of motion to 
The pro- 
cedure in such case will be governed by 
the Standing Orders. By declaring it 
‘Not Carried’ the issue has been left 
open and may be raised again at a 
subsequent meeting. 


POINTS OF ORDER 


A. 


What constitutes a point of order ? 
A point of order may be raised by any 
person during the course of a debate, 
It must deal with the conduct or pro- 
cedure of the debate and must indicate 
that: (a) the speaker is not speaking to 
the motion or is introducing matter 
outside the scope of the motion, or (b) 
he is violating the rules of the organisa- 
tion, or (c) he is acting contrary to the 
Standing Orders and general custom of 
debate. 

Points of order must be raised im- 
mediately the breach has occurred and 
must be addressed to the Chairman in 
the form of a question. 


CANDIDATE'S ADMITTANCE 


TO POLLING STATION 


Q. At one of our polling stations in the 


last election the candidates were refused 
admittance. This was later put right 
but I have been unable to trace the 
section of the R.P.A. which gives the 
candidate such right. 


. This point is covered by Rule 33 (i) of 


the Parliamentary and Local Election 
Rules, 2nd Schedule of R.P.A. 1949, and 
reads as follows: “The presiding officer 
shall regulate the number of voters to 
be admitted at the same time, and shall 
exclude all other persons except (a) the 
candidates and their election agents; 
(b) the polling agents appointed to 
attend at the polling station; (c) the 
clerks appointed to attend at the poll- 
ing station; (d) the constables on duty; 
and (e) the companion of blind voters.” 


COUNCILLOR LEAVING DISTRICT 
Q. Is it in order for a Councillor who. has 


since left the district and now resides 
in a different county to continue to 
serve. as a member of the local 
authority ? 


. He is not necessarily disqualified. It 


is only if the member ceases to be a 
local government elector for the area, 
and that was his sole qualification for 
election, that he would cease to be 
qualified during his current period of 
office, although his removal from the 
district may well mean that he is not 
qualified to seek re-election. It will be 
seen from §.57 of the Local Government 
Act 1933 that residence is not the only 
qualification necessary for election. 


MORTONS FOR STATIONERY 


Write for samples and new List of ENVELOPES, DUPLICATING 


PAPERS, STENCILS, INKS, TYPEWRITER RIBBONS and CARBONS 
etc. as supplied to scores of Labour Party and Trade Union Offices 
Mortons, 37 Wheatsheaf Hall, Wheatsheaf Lane, London,S.W.8 


CHECKERS— 


HE objective of all polling day organisation must be persuading 
T to the polls the maximum number of our promised supporters, . 


‘ 


| 


How do we set about achieving this, what facts and information are 
required and if to be successful then what system are we to operate? | 


THERE IS INCREASING ATTENTION being 
paid to this aspect of organisation, but 
still too many Parties do not fully appre- 
ciate that there can be no really effective 
work on polling day unless a thorough 
canvass has been carried out. I do not 
propose in this article to stress any par- 
ticular system but to outline what such a 
system must perform. 


Polling day work must tell us: 
(a) which electors have voted; 


(b) which of our promises have voted and 
which remain to do so; 


(c) total poll at certain hours of the day, 
and the relative figures for our and 
other candidates; 

(d) how our promises are polling in par- 
ticular areas and roads. 


It must also provide: 


(e) a speedy system for marking off our 
records; 


(f) an efficient system for calling upon 
; those promises which have not polled. 
Whatever our system be it can only 
function if we have checkers at the polling 
stations ‘to take the numbers of electors 
who have voted; thus an efficient machine 
requires polling stations to be manned 
continuously. Some areas have always 
used adults for this work, but in others a 
strange tradition has arisen that it is 
child’s work and not fitting for an adult, 


This work is vital and must be done 
properly. I do not say that schoolchildren 
should not be used, but I prefer only those 
who have an interest in what they are 
doing. For example, our own members’ 
children. Experience has shown that too 
often casually recruited youngsters do not 
get the required results. 


Tiow many Parties still ‘improvise’ with 
odd scraps of paper for the taking of 
numbers? Checkers’ pads of the type 
published by the West Midlands Regional 
Council provide on each sheet space for 
the polling district to be marked. This is 
important, particularly where a committee 


room covers more than one polling dis-— 
trict. Ruled lines keep the sheets fairly 
neat, and by restricting the numbers on 
each sheet permits of a steady stream to 
the committee room. : 


- A rota of runners must be provided. It 
is little use having polling stations effec- 
tively manned while committee rooms wait 
long periods for sheets of numbers to 
arrive. Youngsters on cycles are often 


most effective for this work. 


by REC 
West Midlan 


Various systems can be operated on poll- 
ing day but the main essentials must be: 


(1) A| main record for marking off 
promises from which knockers-up 
records are brought up-to-date as they 
return to the committee room. 

(2) The records of promises to be taken 
out by knockers-up. 


Both these items should be simple and 
yet speedy. I have been in too many com- 
mittee rooms where the main records are 
kept perfectly, but no effort is made to 
bring knockers-up records up-to-date. This 
wastes the time of our knockers-up calling 
on people who have already voted. 

For the main record numbered wall 
charts or register sheets, whether on cards 
or otherwise, may be used for marking off. 
I now drop the term wall charts in favour 
of ‘marking off’ charts because these 
should be placed on a table for the con- 
venience of workers. For knocking-up we 
have individual promise cards, household 
promise cards, the register on special 
cards, or lists of unpolled promises, 
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Whatever your system do not carry it 
through merely because of tradition. 
Look at it carefully, does it achieve all 
the points I have mentioned? I have yet 
to find ‘the system which has not a single 


defect. Some are more efficient for one 
purpose but not for another. We must 
decide on the one which offers most advan- 
tages, particularly which is the quickest 
for marking off main records and keeping 
knockers-up records up-to-date, and, of 
considerable importance, the easiest for 
knockers-up to handle. 

As checkers’ sheets are received the first 


job should be to mark off the main record. - 


I frequently see workers, each with a few 
checkers’ sheets, impeding one another 


RHILL 
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marking off numbers on the same sheets. 
It. is more efficient, speedier and _ less 
inclined .to’ fray. tempers to have one 
‘caller’, even if two markers are required, 
where polling districts are large. 
If, as the numbers are called out, the 
marker calls ‘for’ where the record is so 
marked, a tick should be placed beside 
the number on the checker’s. sheet. 
Quick reference will show the number of 
‘Labour’ and ‘Against’ on each sheet. This 
assists in keeping the cumulative totals. 
The sheets are then passed to the worker 
in charge of the ‘promise’ records for the 
knockers-up.. Remember it is much 
speedier to pull out individual cards than 
to cross through numbers on lists. 


What happens if numbers taken by our 
checkers are inaccurate or unreliable? It 
means the entire polling day machinery 
has little value and that there is no pur- 
pose in workers being tied up in committee 
rooms. This sometimes happens with the 
indiscriminate use of children, but there is 
also the problem in a number of areas of 


polling stations with electors from more 
than one polling district using the same 
entrance, and where the electors’ numbers 
in each district start from ‘1’. 


Unless we are certain as to the correct 
polling district and can mark our checkers’ 
sheet accordingly, our other records just 
go hay-wire. The problem must be 
tackled. Many Parties have carried out 
the facade of organisation knowing this 
problem exists, knowing the checkers’ 
numbers to be unreliable—and they con- 
tinue to do so. Three practical solutions 
are possible: 


(1) See the Registration Officer with a 
view to changing the placing of poll- 
ing stations or the system of number- 
ing registers or polling districts. 


(2) Approach the police or caretakers for 
the placing of checkers so that they 
can more effectively cover the dif- 
ferent polling districts. 


(3) Encourage electors to take poll cards 
and to hand them to our checkers 
when they have voted (the official 
Returning Officer’s poll card at Par- 
liamentary Elections and our own 
poll cards at Local Elections). 


There is no other way of getting round 
this problem if we are to achieve a sound 
and foolproof system. Several colleagues. 
in Birmingham experimented in the recent 
City Elections to surmount the difficulty. 
The checkers collected poll cards from our 
supporters and kept a tally of all other 
persons voting—there was thus an indi- 
vidual check on some electors and also 
details of the total poll. It could not give 
details of all electors who had voted, how- 
ever, nor could it give for all polling 
stations the total poll for any particular 
polling district. 

It was a rather ‘hit or miss’ affair, but if 
no attempt has been made in the lines of 
the three suggestions outlined above, or 
they have been unsuccessful, it is much 
better to experiment than to continue with 
a system known to be useless. 


To sum up—we must have a canvass; pre- 
pare necessary records; adequately staff 
and speed-up all operations. But—efficient 
committee rooms without _ sufficient 
knockers-up are valueless. 


ONCE again experiences in the 

local elections have underlined 
the chaotic state of the legislation 
affecting the use of motor cars on 
polling day and stressed the need for 
the extension to all elections of 
something like Section 88 of the 


R.P.A. 


I say ‘something like’ Section 88, for that 
Section of the 1949 statute, as at present 
worded, is ambiguous, self-contradictory 
and unworkable. In the 1950 election it 
was evaded, circumvented and, in some 
places, openly ignored by the Tories. Next 
time evasion, circumvention and cynical 
non-compliance will be more widespread, 
and some of our own Agents, understand- 
ably incensed at having to fight with their 
hands tied, will be tempted to say, ‘If they 
can get away with it why can’t we?’ 
Contempt 
Thus the whole section will be brought 
into contempt, which is a very bad thing 
in Election Law, for, once evasion of one 
section is openly and widely connived 
at, the blight will spread to others. For 
instance, there is clearly a covert willing- 
ness to evade the provisions of Sections 
63 and 64, which prohibit unauthorised 
expenses and limit authorised expenses. 
If the limitation of polling transport and 
election expenses are undermined, the 
1949 Act might just as well have never 
been passed. 

For that reason I submit that the 
recasting of Section 88 is both important 
and urgent. It should make clear provision 
for the use in all elections of a certain, 
limited number of cars for the con- 
veyance of electors and a complete and 
rigid prohibition of the use of any other 
vehicles of any kind and in any 
circumstances. If anyone is under the 
delusion that that is what Section 88 does, 
he should have another look at it. It is 
so phrased that it does nothing of the 
kind, although that was its original 
intention. 

In the next twelve months we may have 
a Parliamentary election and will certainly 
have elections affecting every type of 
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SHOULD CARS BE BANNEI 
: ‘AT ELECTIONS? 


by JACK CUTTER ea | 
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Local Authority in Great Britain. Hence 
the need for speedy action. : 
It is futile to say that amendment of 
the Act is impossible. What happened to” 
Section 7, which provides for two 
Registers each year? What happened to 
the later proposal to publish Lists A, B 
and C in one document? They were 
quietly shelved on the grounds. of 
expense. In Election Law matters of 
principle are at least as important as 


_questions of cost. 


In the Borough, Burgh and _ District 
Council elections last month we saw 
what happens nowadays when there is no 
restriction on the use of polling day cars, 
In a long experience of electioneering I 
have never seen more cars used in any 
-election and, in the considerable area I 
covered, they were Tory cars in the ratio. 
of about 50 to one. 


It must be appreciated (a) that there 
are more private cars now than ever 
before; (b) that the overwhelming 
majority of them are owned or are in the 
possession of the type of people who will 
lend them willingly to Tory candidates 
and (c) that most polling places are 
schools, often in narrow streets, which 
because of congestion and the low 
standards of driving which prevail on 
polling days, become danger zones, 
especially as the children are not at 
school that day and are attracted to the 
vicinity of the polling places. 

Why the restriction on the number’ of 
vehicles should apply only to Parlia- 
mentary elections has always been rather 
puzzling. The official view, so far as I 
have been able to ascertain it, is that 
many local authority electorates are so 
small and others so complicated, that it 
would be impractical to impose restric- 
tion. 

No Reasonable Objection 

With all respect, I fail to see the 
difficulty. What would be the objection 
to a simple clause providing for (say) 
three vehicles per candidate for electorates 
of less than 10,000, and an additional 
three vehicles for each 5,000 electors, of 
part thereof, after the first 10,000? TI see 
no reasonable objection to such provision, 
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f it is accepted that it is fair and wise 
) restrict transport so that each candidate 
similarly treated, then it is unfair and 
wise to apply the restriction to one 
pe of election only and not to other 
éctions in which the same electors are 
nvolved. 


It may be argued that to amend the 
ct in this way would require legislation, 
vhich is not possible in this Parliament 
yecause it is controversial and the Tories 
yould oppose it. 
Of course the Tories would oppose it, 
Yy Oppose everything in this Parlia- 
ent, no matter what. The facts are that 
is part of the Statute was intended to 
revent the indiscriminate and _ unre- 
tricted use of motor cars on election day 
© give all candidates a fair chance in 
arliamentary elections; that cars have 
een used in an unrestricted way in all 
ypes of elections and that, therefore this 
art of the Statute is not fulfilling its 
ntended purpose. I can think of no more 
easonable grounds than that for amend- 
g an Act. 
It would be a good idea, while they are 
t it, to have a go at improving the 
hraseology of Section 89 as well to make 
ure that the only vehicles which may 
e@ used for conveying voters are private 
jotor cars except where air or water 
‘ansport is essential. 


. Solution sailaas 
ly own solution would be to prohibit 
ltogether the use of cars by candidates 
e their Agents in any election, but per- 
fitting Returning Officers or their 
eputies to hire cars to be sent to any 
lector making previous application and 
lowing reasonable cause why he or she 
yould have transport. } 


Since the extension of postal voting 
icilities, this should not be too expensive, 
ut if possible heavy expense is stated as 
h objection, each candidate could be 
srmitted to-place a certain number of 
mS, unmarked except for official registra- 
on, at the disposal of the Returning 
ficer, the cost to be included as an 
ection expense by each Agent involved. 


By that method, the only people able to 
se cars would be those holding official 
srmits which could be surrendered on 
ting to prevent re-use. That would 
ectively check existing abuses and 
eedily reduce the number of cars to the 
inimum required for their proper pur- 
se, which is to enable people to vote 
ho would otherwise lose their right to do 
. 


SUPER DUPLICATING 
J” 


ST HOW VERY SUCCESSFUL really good 
duplicating can be is illustrated by. 


-the work of FRED CULLEN, Agent at 
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Romford, who has turned out easily the 
finest duplicated annual report seen for a 
long time. 

Using a Roneo 500 he assures me that 
with practice, experience, and co-operative 
assistance anyone could turn out similar 
work. Beginning first with letterheads, 
he and his assistant Jerry Dunn—who 
modestly claims to be ‘one-finger man’ 
on the typewriter, advanced to the pro- 
duction of a monthly news letter, gaining 
experience the while, until perfection was 
reached and they felt capable of under- 
taking their annual report. 

A novel idea has been introduced in the 
form of little illustrations. Mr. Cullen 
tells us that these may be purchased from 
either the Roneo or Gestetner people at a 
cost of 3s. 6d. each. Gestetner, incident- 
ally, have a wider range of ‘blocks’. 

Did you realise, bythe way, that a 
Roneo 500 can_take light boards  suit- 
able for the making of strong covers to 
enclose such things as annual reports ? 
Mr. Cullen has used different coloured 
papers and inks in the compilation of his 
report and the effect is well worth the 
trouble taken. How much nicer is red 
ink used on a light pink paper, for 
example, than red ink on plain white, and 
how much more successful and pleasing 
to the eye is a brick colour on white 
compared to the old familiar black. 
There are 14 different coloured inks to 
choose from, but should the idea attract 
you, be discriminate, do not use them all 
in one publication or report. 

This is an excellent production and Mr. 

Cullen together with his assistants deserve 
a goodly measure of praise for the example 
they have shown. 
New InNovaTions have been developed 
which make it possible to enhance: 
immeasurably the well-tried system of 
duplicated printed material. 

The firm responsible now have what they 
call the ‘electronic stencil’ whereby origi- 
nal photographs, drawings, or printed 
matter can be made direct for use on an 
ordinary stencil machine. 

Stencils can be made in from 10 to 20 
minutes according to the area of the 
design to be reproduced. 

It does not matter whether the original 
is a continuous tone photographic print or 
a half-tone printed version, the electronic 
process will reproduce either. 


a 


Can You Beat the Experts ? 


SEND US YOUR IDEAS ON POSTERS — cla 


IROM TIME TO TIME articles have appeared 

in Labour Organiser, written by 

experts with suitable illustrations giving 

advice and information on printed publi- 
city and propaganda. 

It is to the credit of their writers and to 


those responsible for printed matter turned . 


out by local parties that the general stan- 
dard of such matter has risen considerably 
during the past few years. 


True, some shocking work is still pro- 
duced but most Agents and Organisers 
are now acutely aware that their efforts 
are being judged by a public nurtured 
week by week on the brilliant illustrated 
and display techniques possessed by the 
popular periodicals. 

It is important to realise this because, 
whether we have the facilities or not, the 
public whom we seek to influence and 
persuade will judge us, to some extent at 
least, by the quality and taste of our 
printed matter, 


In short, the election address, the poster 
or the handbill, which somehow misses the 
mark (and there are a thousand and one 
ways of missing the mark), may be directly 
responsible for missing the yotes as well. 

As has been said, standards have un- 
doubtedly gone up and in some cases really 
excellent work produced but unfortunately 
the excellence of such work, appreciated 
at Head Office, when those responsible 
have a mind to submit specimens and in 
the locality where it was distributed, is 
otherwise lost. 


With this in mind we intend running 
during the next few months a unique series 
on printed publicity. 

Instead of information and examples 
coming from full-time experts we want the 
Agent or Organiser who, in his spare time 
perhaps, sandwiched between the many 
other tasks which he is. called upon to per- 
form, has evolved something which he con- 
siders good, 


There are no fixed rules, it is not a com- 
petition (because there are no prizes), it is 
merely an effort to pass on, as we should 
be doing constantly, new ideas, so that 
Agent Y down in South Devon knows and 
has therefore a closer link with the work 


we 
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of his counterpart, Agent Z, ioiseyteede 
the North or in Scotland. ae 
To begin with we would like you : 
imagine that Framptonwick Local Labou 
Party has decided to hold a public meetim 
on June 29 and that you have been give 
the job of laying out the posters to adve? 
tise the meeting. ae) 
You have been told to make them doub} 
crown size, to please yourself whether on 
or two colours would be best, remembering 
all the time that the job must be done a 
a shoe-string. 
Framptonwick are very much alive 1 
what the public is thinking, therefore tH 
subject of the meeting will be “The Co: 
of Living’ and as it is rather a specii 
occasion the local Member, James Ric 
M.P., has been invited as principal speaké 


With him on the platform will be loc: 
Labour councillor W. H. Rogers and tk 
chair will be taken by Framptonwick’s 0 
chairman, Mr. Dickson. : 


The meeting is to begin at eight o’cloc: 
refreshments will be available during tk 
evening, and questions and discussions wi 
be invited from the audience. 


A hackneyed subject for a poster? W 
think not, rather is it one which offe 
much scope for ingenuity and ey 
catching cunning. 


As an afterthought you were told that. 
you wanted you could illustrate the post 
with a photograph, but to watch th 
tight purse, 

When ideas come in they will be su 
mitted to the art staff at Head Office f 
their comment and the best lay-outs (cox 
plete, if possible, with printer’s instructior 
reproduced here. 

If you are unable to do a lay-out but st 
think you nave a good idea then subr 
it in writing. It will receive similar co 
sideration and if containing bright ide 
they too will be published. : 

In subsequent months we will cov 
election addresses, specialised handbi 
and a local news-sheet, always with t 
same thing in mind, the passing on 
ideas. | 

One final point, please submit your entr 
by the thirteenth of the month. | 
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PROOF CORRECTING 


Marks 


which tell the printer 
what you want 


by DEREK AGNEW 


\ er 4 


IN my article last month you may recall I gave a specially prepared setting 


containing many errors, pointing out how every correcting mark in the 


text is referred to in the margin. That special setting contained’ most 
correcting marks, but below I give'a comprehensive list of all those you are 


ever likely to need. 


(1) To change letters or words into 
CAPITALS irebly underline them. 
Write ‘cap’ in the margin. 

(2) To change into SMALL CAPITALS, 
doubly underline them, writing ‘s. caps’ 
m margin 
(3) To change into italic, singly 
underline, writing ‘Itals.’ in margin. 
(4) To change into bold, underline 
with a wavy line, writing ‘bold’ in 
margin. 

(5) The deletion sign in the margin. 
Score out words or cross through letters 
with No. 14 stroke in the text. 


(6a) Put this in the margin to indicate 
1ew paragraph. - 

(6b) To go where new paragraph is 
‘equired. 

(7) If a scored out word is to remain, 
but a dotted line below it and write 
stet’ in.the margin. 


(8) Remove space, close up. 


(9) The caret mark. Insert matter in 
margin. 


(10) Insert space or equalize spacing. 
(11) A type inverted, turn. 

(12) Move to the left. 

(13) Move to the right. 


(14) To go after each marginal mark 
to show it is concluded, to separate it 
from others, to draw attention to it. 


(15) Bad type, substitute good type. 
(16) Space to be reduced. 


(17) Write this in margin and draw a 
line from the last word of first para- 
graph to the first of the second where 
you no longer require a margin. 


(18) This means a letter from a wrong 
fount has been used. Mark it also in the 
text. - 


In my diagram last month I allowed one error to remain, asking you to 
pot it. Were you correct? It was the word ‘inaccuracy’ spelt wrongly. 


‘One day we will have a place to call our own’ 
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How Hanworth Achieved — f 
Their Ambition Be | 


by W. MORETON, Secretary, Hanworth Social Club 


Al 
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N our issue for May, 1949 we gave preliminary details of how 
Hanworth intended building a Labour Hall. For some time the 
Committee Room of the New Hall has been in use but only now’ 
after ‘several years of effort are the premises complete. Opening 
day was May 28, By request we publish again, in much greater 
detail, the story of this fine achievement, . 


Over a stable, behind a fried-fish 
shop, or in the front parlours of 
members’ houses were for many 
years the meeting places of Han- 
worth (Middlesex) Ward Labour 
Party. 

Not so now. Dogged determination, hard 
work and a measure of opportunism were 
all responsible for their recent move into 
a permanent home, an illustration of which 
accompanies this article. 

Now they own.a hall gr ft, by 20 ft. with 
a seating capacity of 250, a stage 18 ft. by 
15 ft., and a smaller hall 20 ft. by 12 ft. 
which may be used as a committee room, 
and can be utilised as a dressing room; 
plus cloak rooms and a_ well-equipped 
kitchen, and the lot, hall with fittings and 
furniture, worth 3,500. All from an 
initial cost of f1o0 for the building plus 
sweat, toil and a certain amount of brain- 
power. 

Through all the difficulties of the past, 
the stalwarts possessing vision and with the 
well-being of the Movement at heart had 
always said, ‘One day we will have a place 
to call our own’. 

Building Funds 
With this object in mind a Building 
Fund was inaugurated in 1938, the idea 
being first to purchase a plot of land and 
later to erect a building. Thanks to the 
Social Secretary of that time, Councillor 
Edgar Williams, and his committee, funds 
were gradually built up during the war 
and post-war periods but for long the 
search for land was disheartening. 

At last I was able to find a suitable plot 
of freehold land, 150 ft. by 51 ft, and 
carried through negotiations on behalf of 
the Party. The next problem was to find 


a suitable building which would not con) 
flict with permits and controls. 

A building committee was formed te 
study ways and means of providing the 
materials, but the position appeared to_be 
hopeless for years ahead when, as though 
out of the blue, we learned that a certair 
prefabricated concrete building was to be 
demolished to make way for a housing 
scheme. 


Again I was empowered to negotiate anc 
reported that competition for the building 
was very keen, 


£10 Plus 


I suggested our tender price be {10 anc 
that we offer to demolish the building anc 
clear the site within a stipulated time. 
The tender was successful but not onl: 
had we to dismantle the building anc 
remove it to its new home, we had to breal 
up 3,000 sq. ft. of concrete six inches thicl 
and demolish a reinforced concrete air-raic 
shelter by the stipulated date—or forfei 


£100. 


This was a challenge easily accepted anc 
a gang of some dozen members got crack 
ing with sledge-hammers, picks, crowbar 
and sundry primitive tools for the demoli 
tion work, finally dismantling and clearin; 
the site with half a day to spare. 

Our forfeit was saved by sheer har 
labour, grit and tenacity. 

During demolition two lorries were hire 
to transport the materials and rubble fron 
one site to the other. The rubble (concret 
and brick hardcore) was used to build u 
the new site. : 

Built-up three feet higher than formerl 
this task alone meant that 300 cubic yard 
of material was loaded, moved, tipped an 
levelled during fourteen days. 

Another member, Jim Dunn, drew th 
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plans, not of the building as it had been 
formerly erected but completely re- 
designed to suit the requirements of the 

Ward, bearing in mind some. loss of 
materials caused by hasty dismantling. 


The plans were approved by the Ward 
and passed by the various authorities. 


There followed the work of construction 
on the freehold made-up site. -With Jim 
Dunn in charge and Edgar Williams as 

foreman the work proceeded steadily for 
four years, 


Ten tons of cement were used, fifty cubic 
_yards of sand and shingle and twenty cubic 
yards of ash. In fact the list of purchases 
is surprising and the total outlay, including 
the cost of the site, furniture, fittings, legal 
charges, etc., amounts to almost {goo. 


The legal side was very carefully 
arranged. The Ward instructed their soli- 
tors to cover any eventuality which might 
possibly arise. Briefly, the outcome of the 
egal business was the formation of a 
Social Club to administer the property on 
behalf of the Ward. 


Four trustees were appointed. responsible 
in law for matters involved with ownership. 
These trustees can be -reappointed or 
removed at the discretion of the Ward 
which, of course, has the final word in any 
decision. 

The committee room has been in use for 
some time but only last month, May, 
coinciding significantly with the opening of 
the Festival of Britain, was the main hall 
declared open. 

For this miracle of achievement many 
names will be remembered, among them 
Fred Mills whose untimely death prevented 
him seeing the completion of a dream 
cherished for many years. Fred will be 
remembered by us all as the man who 
once, while assisting with the dismantling, 
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found his blood pressure becoming too 
great, cooled off in the Longford River, 
then returned to the job. Fred Pettitt, too, 
a member of Bedfont Ward, whose last 
heavy job was probably helping to lay the 
eight-inch concrete under-flooring. 

We are proud of our hall, proud of the 
men, and women too, who helped in its 
construction, and proud of the spirit which 
moved them to this great effort, 


Britains 
floating population 


Nothing to do with canal boats 
or gypsies. Nothing even to do 
with the floating vote! As far as 
newspaper publishers are con- 
cerned, the approach of the 
holiday season makes Britain a 
nation of nomads. The DAILY 
HERALD circulation staff know 
your habits pretty well and where 
your sudden holiday demands are 
likely to crop up. Nonetheless, 
do your best to help them: 
suspend your home order to the 
date you come back; as soon as 
ou reach your chosen holiday- 
Panne place a firm order with a 
local newsagent until the date 
you leave—and wherever you 
may be, winter or summer, at 
home or abroad, make certain 
you keep in touch with current 
events every day through the 
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WN NATIONAL 
DAILY NEWSPAPER 


WEST MIDLANDS: The Regional 

Executive Committee appointed a special 
“sub-committee to consider the award of 
the Membership Shield. It also gave this 
committee authority to make awards of 
the Merit Badges and to date thirty have 
been awarded. These are given on recom- 
mendations from Constituency Parties, but 
‘each recommendation is carefully con- 
sidered by the sub-committee; in this way 
we believe more appreciation is given to 
the award of a Merit Badge. Each recipi- 
ent is also given a certificate from the 
Regional Council. 

With the co-operation of the Finance 
Department, the sub-committee was able 
to make an early decision on the award 
of the Challenge Shield and its decision 
was reached in time for it to be presented 
by the Prime Minister at an Area Rally 
at Kidderminster on March 10. 

Consideration was given not only to the 
membership figures and progress made 
during the year, but also to the nature 
of the constituency and potential support, 
to the improvement in the general Party 
organisation, the membership subscrip- 
tions collected and the machinery used 
for this, and the spread-over of member- 
ship and subscriptions over the entire con- 
stituency. From the membership analysis 
a number of Parties were selected and were 
asked to submit information on the points 
mentioned. This was checked and care- 
fully analysed by the sub-committee 
before making its final decision. 

The Shield was eventually awarded to 
the Rugby Constituency Labour Party 
which showed an increase on cards issued 
of 1,146, with a new total of 2,416. This 
increased the percentage of Labour voters 
as members of the Party from 8 per cent 
to 15.1 per cent. Subscriptions collected 
were over £367, which alone was more 
than the total income of the Party only 
two years ago. The progress represents 
an increase of 90 per cent in membership 
on the year. This constituency returned 
a Labour Member for the first time in 
1950 by 1,036 votes. 

Second was Solihull, a difficult constitu- 
ency, with a 14,017 Tory majority! Despite 
the difficult nature of the constituency the 
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membership as a percentage of the Labo 
vote has risen from 9.2 to 13.5. , 
increase represents 40 per cent over 
year. + 
Third was Northfield, which with 3,708 
members has the largest figure in the” 
Region, and with 1,246 new members 
showed the largest increase. Northfield - 
shows 13.1 per cent of the Labour vote as 
members and during the year collected 
over {600 in subscriptions. Its increase is 
55 per cent. : 
Fourth place was given to Kidderminster. 
Its percentage of the Labour vote has risen _ 
from 2.7 to 7.2, an increase of 162 per 
cent! This Party might well have quali-- 
fied for the Shield on the progress made 
during the year, but in the Labour-held 
Kidderminster Borough the bulk of the 
membership is in one Ward and there is 
great need for improved organisation in 
other. strong Labour parts. 

H. R. Underhill 


SOUTH WESTERN : The Regional 
Executive Committee, at its meeting in 
December, set up a special sub-committee 
to deal with this matter of awarding mem- 
bership shields. The sub-committee held 
two meetings and has now completed its 
task and will report to the next meeting 
of its parent body. ‘ 
At the first meeting it instructed the 
Secretary to communicate with all Con-_ 
stituency Parties asking for a considerable 
amount of detailed information, and it 
laid down general principles on which it. 
would determine which Party had made 
the most meritorious membership effort: 
during the year 1950. 
Factors to be taken into consideration 
were, the actual membership at the end of. 
1949 and 1950, the relation of the mem- 
bership to the General Election poll of 
1950, the efficiency of collection of contri- 
butions and management of membership, | 
and the characteristics of the constituen-| 
cies. 
At the second meeting the replies from 
Constituency Parties were carefully) 
analysed and decisions made. These will | 
(Continued on page 119) | 
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‘recommendations for the award of the Star 
-Canvasser’s Badge. It was decided that 
each recipient should receive a personal 
letter of congratulation from the Regional 
Executive Committee, and that the Badges 
hould be sent to the Constituency Party 


P arranged for the PUIparey: 


a the South-West we have a Member 
hip League Table showing the position 
in each Constituency of Individual Mem- 
bership at the end of 1950 in relation to 
the Labour ‘vote at the. last General 
ee 


{ 


- During 1950 our 43 Parties put on 27, 421 
‘new members and have now recruited 9.92 
‘per cent of the Labour vote in the six 
counties covered. 


These figures tempt me to make the 
claim that we have a bigger pro rata mem- 
bership than any other Region. 


eis he following table _ displays — our 
“increase: ‘ 

1949 1950 
‘Individual membership 45,148 ... 72,869 
‘Percentage of Labour 
zy vote Fs . Gide. 410/92 
‘Constituencies with ‘less 

than a — thousand 
-members 202: 6 


The progress made by the petro cies 


Parties is also strikingly shown by the 
number of Parties appearing in the six 
divisions of the League, as follows: 


1949 O52 
ist Div. over 10% 5 15 
and Div..over 714% 5 15 
3rd_Div. over 5% 13 II 
4th Div. over 4%, 6 0 
sth Div. over 3% 8 2 
6th Div. under 3% 6 co) 


“The disappearance of the Sixth Division 
is welcome, and it is hoped that it will 
never again appear in the South-Western 
League Table. 

C. C. Jones 


ield shall be presented to the represen- 
ives of the. Championship Party at the 
ual Meeting of the Regional Council, | 
‘shall be held from eae vere tors 


sub-committee also  aesis with — 


fOr presentation at a special function to | 
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"MONEY -— CASH 
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‘Call it what you Tike 
Melb oe ALL | 


FUNDS ttt 


Send for our free fimtlraletaes: 
samples, only 3d. postage, to:— 


THE IDEAL PRINTERS 
12, Midland Street, HULL 


THE 
SPECIALISTS 


FULL UNION SHOP SINCE 
EST: 1919: 


1922 


res NEWS? 
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Out this month is the new-style 


‘Socialist Advance’—the League of 


Youth's’ own publication. The 
former magazine format has given 
way to eight large pages, liberally 
illustrated, in newspaper make-up. 
New contributors make.their debut, 
including Anthony Wedgwood 
Benn, youngest Labour M.P., contri- 
buting the first of a regular serves 
on Parliamentary affairs. Every 
League should have supplies of the 
paber, not only for tts own 
members, but for doorstep. sales. 
Bulk prices: 20 copies, 45.; 30, 6s.; 
40, 8s.; 50, 10s.; 100, 16s. 8d. Selling 
price is 3d. All orders to Labour 
Publications at Transport House. 


“FUND-RAISING”? 
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Labour Party Publications _ 
LATEST ISSUES — 


LEAFLETS A : ; 
Next: Time “I~Call. = .0.., ah carriage paid 
A Bird in the Hand... 20S. per 1,000 copies 
~ Take Our Advice (Membership) 


It’s Not Just a Coat You’re Buying .. 


The Real Things of Life ... 
258. per 1,000 copies 
Thinking It Over 


Steel as ... ° 30S. per 1,000 copies 
You Can't Fight With Gus fiaha s+ 358. per 1,000 copies 
Defence of Our Liberties = -++ 40S. per 1,000 copies 


PAMPHLETS AND BOOKLETS, ETC. 


Labour and the New Society ... ..» Post free: 1 copy, 7/Ad.; 12, 58.3 25, 98-: 
(Policy statement) 50, 178. 6d.; 100, fr 138. 
European Unity ... 4 ee si) Post. free: == .capy, "4d.;. 12, 28. 3.5 
100, 17S. 


Coal 
Marching On 
To Liberals 


Post free: 1 copy, 5d.; 12, 38. 6d.; 
50, 138.; 100, £1 5s. 


Post free: 1 copy, 4d.; 12, 2s. 9d.; 


‘100, 17s. 6d. 
This Cost of Living Business ... Post free: 1 copy, 4d.; 12, 2s. 6d.; 
A World of Peace and Plenty .. 100, 17S. 6d. 


Foreign Policy : 
Fifty Facts on Housing .. 


Guide to the Elements of Scicialign’s ‘ 


Post ‘free: : copy, 3d.; 12, “18. 9d:; 
100, 12s. 6d. 


Post free: 1 copy, 8d.; 12, 58.; roo, 
LE TLE, 
Annual Conference Report, 1950. Post free: 2s, 6d. 


Handbook, 1951: Facts and ee for Post free: paper-bound, 1 copy, 


Fifty Facts on Public Ownership 3 


35-3 

Socialists ey 12, {1 8s.; 50, £5 148.3 100, {11'58.; 
cloth- bound, Fr copy, 4s. 6d.; 12, 

os Lancs: 

Party Organisation oe ha ... Post free: 1 copy, 1s. 8d.; 6, 88.3 12, 158. 


PERIODICALS 


Fact. The Labour Party Bulletin Threepence monthly. Four shillings per 
year post free. 


Labour Councillor. Twopence monthly. Three shillings per year post free, 
Talking Points. Two a month, twopence. Six shillings per year post free. 
Labour Woman. ‘I'wopence monthly. Three shillings per year post free. 
Labour Organiser. Fourpence monthly. Five shillings per year post free. 
Labour Press Service. Threepence monthly. Four shillings per year post free. 


Socialist Advance. Organ of the Labour League of Youth. Threepence monthly. 
Four shillings per year post free. 


The Labour Publications Department, 
Transport House, Smith Square, London, .S.W.1. 


Printed by the Blackfriars Press, Ltd., Smith: ipobeien Road, Leicester, and publish 
Labour Party, Transport House, Smith Square. London, S.W.1}. pepeee we 


